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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  DIVINE  CHARACTER  IN  MAN* 

(Luke  10:25-37.) 
FRANCIS  E.  NIPHER. 

A  vvell-known  evangelist  is  reported  to  have  said:  "I 
love  flowers  and  religion;  I  hate  botany  and  theology." 

This  statement  is  one  of  many  similar  indications  of  a 
change  that  has  been  slowly  taking  place  among  all 
Christian  churches  during  our  generation.  The  idea  seems 
to  be  that  we  are  becoming  more  interested  in  knowing 
what  we  should  do,  than  in  knowing  the  theories  which 
have  been  entertained  by  others  who  have  preceded  us  con- 
cerning what  we  should  think.  We  are  becoming  more 
interested  in  knowing  the  full  Cleaning  of  the  sublime 
truths  which  the  great  Teacher  taught,  and  less  interested 
in  the  contending  speculations  of  men  who  have  sought  to 
fathom  all  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  kingdom. 

What  are  our  duties,  the  doing  of  which  will  bring  di- 
vine approval?  Is  there  no  way  of  learning  what  we  should 
do?  We  are  taught  that  we  must  each  give  an  account  of 
our  stewardship  in  this  world.  There  is  to  be  a  final  exam- 
ination. Can  we  learn  what  subjects  will  be  covered  in 
that  examination?  If  a  college  student  could  learn  at  the 
beginning  of  his  study  of  a  subject  precisely  what  the  ex- 
amination would  be,  he  would  feel  somewhat  more  con- 
fident than  he  usually  does. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  great  Teacher  gave  his  dis- 
ciples an  account  of  the  last  day,  when  to  those  on  the 
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right  hand  it  will  be  said,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world."  And  he  then  goes  on  to  state  the 
issues  on  which  men  shall  be  judged  and  their  lives  ap- 
proved or  condemned.  And  these  grounds  for  approval 
and  condemnation  are  certainly  worthy  of  our  most  pro- 
found attention.  They  should  certainly  give  us  a  very 
definite  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
judgment  will  be  made  up.  When  we  come  to  examine 
them  we  find  them  equally  significant  in  view  of  what  they 
contain,  and  what  they  do  not  contain.  In  the  entire  cate- 
gory of  items  on  which  the  lives  of  the  righteous  are 
approved,  there  is  not  one  shadow  of  reference  to  the  doc- 
trines and  beliefs  about  which  theologians  have  been  dis- 
puting for  centuries,  and  which  still  divide  the  followers 
of  Christ.  In  reciting  the  grounds  for  the  condemnation 
of  the  wicked,  there  is  not  one  which,  in  the  most  remote 
way,  pertains  to  the  disbelief  of  this  or  that  dogma.  What 
is  the  character  of  this  judgment?  To  the  righteous  it  is 
said : 

"  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat; 
I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink ; 
I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in; 
Naked,  and  ye  clothed  me; 
I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me ; 
I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me." 

And  the  wicked  are  condemned  because  they  have  not 
done  these  things. 

Now  there  is  certainly  no  reason  why  men  should  not 
continue  to  study  botany  and  theology  if  it  pleases,  amuses, 
or  instructs  them  to  do  so ;  but  it  is  very  clear  that  pro- 
ficiency in  these  branches  of  science  will  not  of  itself  con- 
stitute an  adequate  preparation  for  the  final  examination. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  botanists  and  the  theologians  will  all  be 


found  on  the  right  hand,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  will  not 
be  there  in  a  professional  capacity. 

The  context  shows  that  the  virtue  of  the  righteous  does 
not  consist  in  the  rendering  of  these  specific  services  to  the 
judge  himself.  The  construction  is  avowedly  very  liberal. 
Evidently  such  aets  of  kindness  and  mercy,  to  even  the 
least  of  his  brethren,  is  what  is  covered  in  the  judgment. 
The  Golden  Eule  covers  it  all.  This  is  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets.  We  are  not  asked  to  think  accurately  and  reach 
correct  conclusions  in  botany  and  theology.  The  approval 
is  to  be  given  to  a  certain  kind  of  character,  which  is  defined 
as  having  done  something ;  and  it  appears  to  be  assumed 
that  all  else  is  as  it  should  be. 

How  does  it  happen  that  we  have  wandered  so  far  from 
such  standards  of  righteousness?  Why  is  it  that  the  stand- 
dard  for  examination  in  this  world  is  often  so  different  in 
character  from  what  is  indicated  in  the  final  examination? 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  instead  of  wandering  from  the 
teaching  of  the  great  Teacher,  we  are  continually  getting 
nearer  to  it.  The  Christian  world  has  never  stood  closer  to 
the  Master  than  it  does  to-day.  There  never  has  been  a  time 
when  any  considerable  portion  of  the  business  world  believed 
that  business  could  be  carried  on  with  success  and  financial 
profit,  by  following  the  Golden  Rule.  It  is  probably  true 
that  many  men  who  serve  as  managers  in  our  shops  and  fac- 
tories would  be  unable  to  succeed  with  such  a  policy.  Many 
of  them  could  not  succeed  with  any  policy.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  many  of  our  labor  troubles  might  be  averted,  if 
superintendents  understood  human  nature  better.  It  is 
perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  they  shall  all  be  philoso- 
phers. 

And  it  should  be  said  also,  that  the  Golden  Rule  will 
work  best  in  business  when  it  works  both  ways.  Still  I 
know  of  managers  working  hundreds  of  men,  whose  men 
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never  strike.  They  have  told  me  the  secret  of  it  —  that 
without  making  any  formal  announcement  of  such  policy., 
they  run  their  shops  on  the  Golden  Rule.  One  of  them 
gave  me  an  illustration  of  how  he  prevented  strikes.  He 
had  just  spent  perhaps  one  hundred  dollars  of  the  com- 
pany's money,  in  paying  the  wages  and  surgical  attendance 
of  a  poor  boy  —  the  only  support  of  a  widowed  mother  — 
while  he  recovered  from  an  injury.  There  was  no  obliga- 
tion to  do  this ;  the  injury  was  received  in  rough  play  dur- 
ing the  noon  hour.  But  he  had  found  the  boy  making  an 
heroic  effort  to  work  when  he  should  have  been  in  a  sur- 
geon's hands.  He  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  work,  because 
of  the  necessities  of  his  mother.  But  my  friend  sent  him 
home,  engaged  a  surgeon  to  care  for  him,  told  him  his 
wages  would  continue,  and  the  company  paid  the  bills. 

He  said  in  explanation  that  he  personally  preferred  to 
treat  his  men  in  this  way  because  it  gave  him  pleasure 
to  do  so,  and  he  had  convinced  his  board  that  he  could 
make  it  pay.  He  made  each  man  feel  that  he  was  a  friend, 
and  they  gave  him  hearty  and  enthusiastic  service.  He 
said  to  me  during  a  general  strike  in  which  his  men  did 
not  join:  "I  don't  want  any  soldiers;  my  men  will  de- 
fend our  works.    I  would  arm  them  if  necessary." 

To  be  capable  of  such  things  requires  qualities  that  all 
men  do  not  possess.  I  do  not  think  this  man  was  follow- 
ing this  policy  because  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  so,  nor 
do  I  think  he  was  seeking  profits  in  this  world  or  rewards 
in  the  future  world.  He  was  doing  it  in  response  to  his 
own  personal  instincts.  It  was  a  kind  of  action  which  was 
characteristic  of  him  as  a  man.  He  was  no  more  entitled  to 
credit  for  it  than  he  deserved  credit  for  having  a  white  skin. 
But  he  was  a  real  captain  of  industry. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  such  men  to  society  it  must 
be  admitted  that  one  who  does  right  from  instinct,  is 
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capable  of  much  greater  things  than  one  who  is  continually 
tempted  to  do  wrong,  and  who  succeeds  in  resisting  the 
temptation. 

A  musician  who  for  the  first  time  plays  a  grand  harmony, 
must  give  continual  attention  to  each  succession  of  simul- 
taneously sounded  notes.  But  he  very  soon  plays  it  with- 
out conscious  effort,  and  then  he  begins  to  feel,  and  can 
give  musical  expression  to  the  tumults  of  passion,  the 
bursts  of  divine  exaltation,  which  swept  the  soul  of  the 
composer,  and  which  his  music  can  awaken  in  those  who 
hear. 

A  person  having  no  hands  may  learn  to  paint  pictures 
by  holding  the  brush  between  his  toes.  He  may  succeed 
in  doing  work  which  will  excite  the  greatest  interest,  not 
because  of  any  artistic  value  it  has,  but  because  it  is  won- 
derfully well  done  for  one  who  is  under  such  immense  dis- 
advantage. We  should  feel  that  one  who  had  with  patience 
succeeded  in  learning  to  do  good  work  under  such  circum- 
stances,  was  deserving  of  great  credit.  We  should  feel 
that  he  deserved  every  recognition  and  reward  which  could 
be  given  to  a  worthy  man.  His  life  and  example  might  be 
a  rebuke  to  the  indolent,  and  an  inspiration  to  all.  But 
we  should  never  dream  of  comparing  his  work  with  that  of 
a  great  artistic  genius,  who  had  been  favored  with  every 
advantage,  and  who  deserved  little  or  no  credit  for  the 
great  things  he  had  done. 

What  should, we  think  of  the  moral  value  of  a  man,  who 
is  continually  tempted  to  murder  every  person  whose  back 
might  be  turned  towards  him?  If  he  resists  the  tempta- 
tion he  may,  perhaps,  deserve  great  credit  for  keeping  his 
moral  machinery  from  going  to  pieces,  but  what  is  the 
value  of  such  a  life?  To  outward  appearances  his  life 
may  be  blameless,  but  he  is  constantly  exerting  himself  to 
avoid  playing  a  discordant  note. 
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What  should  we  think  of  the  industrial  value  of  a  steam 
engine,  which  required  all  the  energy  of  the  steam  to  be 
expended  upon  itself,  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  its  own 
parts  ? 

Certainly  the  average  man  now  never  thinks  of  killing 
people.  He  would  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  be  suspected 
of  feeling  any  temptation  to  steal  his  neighbor's  horses,  or 
to  steal  store  goods  from  the  counter.  We  each  have  our 
individual  tendencies  to  wrong-doing.  Those  things  which 
tempt  one  do  not  tempt  another.  Here  and  there  we  find 
those  who  are  tempted  to  indolence.  Others  who  are  ener- 
getic are  untruthful,  but  they  will  not  steal.  As  the  out- 
lying remnants  of  stratified  rock,  capping  the  hills  here  and 
there,  tell  us  of  former  ages  when  such  rock  covered  the 
earth  as  with  a  garment,  so  do  these  local  centers  of  wick- 
edness, survivals  of  a  past  age,  carry  us  back  to  those  times 
when  violence  and  wrong  are  said  to  have  been  practically 
universal. 

Those  primeval  times,  when  savage  individual  desires 
were  limited  only  by  ability  or  inability  to  satisfy  them, 
gave  way  to  an  age  when  organized  society  gradually  formu- 
lated a  code  of  laws,  for  laying  hold  of  those  who  became 
public  enemies.  At  first  these  laws  largely  aimed  to  rid 
society  of  offenders  by  terminating  their  lives.  Gradually 
the  laws  became  more  reformatory  in  their  character.  The 
plan  became  then  to  create  artificial  incentives  to  correct 
living,  in  the  form  of  various  minor  punishments  inflicted 
upon  offenders.  Thou  shalt  not  do  thus,  and  so,  and  who- 
soever doeth  it  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment. 

But  the  Son  of  Man  came  and  taught  us  that  he-  who  re- 
frains from  wrong-doing  merely  from  fear  of  punishment, 
is  morally  a  wrong-doer.  He  is  a  standing  threat  against 
society.  He  is  continually  planning  to  do  the  wrong,  and 
elude  the  watchfulness  of  the  police. 


In  the  meantime,  the  good  leaven  had  been  working  in 
society.  Men  began  to  do  right  in  order  to  attain  various 
promised  rewards.  And  we  hear  of  great  tribulations  that 
came  upon  them.  Some  of  them  struggled  against  external 
foes,  and  all  of  them  struggled  against  internal  foes  —  the 
evil  imaginings  of  their  own  hearts.  The  man  whose  ac- 
tion is  determined  by  the  promise  of  a  reward,  is  already  in 
a  bargaining  mood.  He  may  sometimes  be  tempted  to  ex- 
change, or  perhaps  to  mortgage  a  greater  pleasure  or 
reward,  to  come  to  him  only  in  the  far  distant  future,  for 
a  lesser,  perhaps  for  a  trivial  pleasure,  which  he  can  secure 
at  once.  It  is  a  kind  of  discounting  of  his  future  hopes 
and  possibilities,  suggesting  the  transactions  at  a  bank  or  a 
pawnshop.  At  the  same  time  he  is  hoping  that  by  some 
plan,  which  he  more  or  less  definitely  outlines  to  himself, 
he  may  again  secure,  unimpaired,  his  mortgaged  future. 
Such  a  plane  of  ethics  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  occu- 
pied by  those  who  merely  refrain  from  wrong-doing  to 
avoid  punishment,  nevertheless  it  is  not  a  high  plane  of 
ethics. 

Certainly,  good  people  do  not  now  refrain  from  murder 
in  order  to  escape  the  gallows,  and  the  lake  that  burns  with 
fire  and  brimstone.  They  do  not  refrain  from  murder 
because  murder  is  unlawful.  They  do  not  murder  and  they 
do  not  steal,  because  they  are  not  murderers  or  thieves. 

But  all  good  people  have  reached  a  much  more  lofty 
plane  of  righteousness  than  this.  They  engage  in  good 
works ;  they  lend  the  helping  hand ;  they  share  the  sorrows 
of  the  unfortunate  and  stricken  ones  of  earth ;  they  com- 
fort and  encourage  the  broken-hearted,  not  because  they 
consider  it  a  duty  to  do  these  things ;  not  because  they  are 
bargaining  under  the  divine  law  for  heavenly  favors.  The 
idea  of  securing  the  favor  of  heaven  by  barter  or  as  a  sort 
of  bounty  money  on  the  delivery  of  good  deeds  done  here, 


is  repulsive  to  us  all.  That  kind  of  inducement  to  right- 
eousness may  be  suited  to  a  certain  grade  of  moral  develop- 
ment. It  may  still  appeal,  in  these  days,  to  many  who 
must  be  reached,  who  must  raise  themselves  to  this  level, 
before  they  can  reach  a  higher  level. 

But  we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace.  The 
great  mass  of  good  people  in  our  day  are  doing  these  deeds 
of  love  and  mercy  by  instinct.  It  has  become  a  part  of 
their  natures.  They  do  right  because  they  are  right-doing 
people.  They  are  not  tempted  by  those  things  which 
tempt  depraved  wretches.  They  cannot  be.  They  have 
become  like  their  divine  Master.  They  have  begun  to 
develop  the  character  to  which  he  urged  his  disciples  to 
aspire,  when  he  said  to  them:  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect, 
even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

Men  who  are  under  the  law,  who  must  be  repressed  and 
controlled  by  mandatory  influence  from  without,  cannot 
understand  this  injunction.  Former  ages  have  ignored 
it,  because  they  did  not  understand  it.  But  what  a  world 
of  meaning  it  has  in  these  days,  when  men  have  learned  to 
be  a  law  unto  themselves !  We  may  not  be  perfect  in  all 
things,  but  we  may  be  perfect  in  those  things  covered  in 
the  final  examination,  and  the  man  who  shares  the  sorrows 
of  the  poor,  who  lightens  the  burdens  of  the  weary  and 
the  heavy-laden,  and  who  does  such  deeds  because  it  is  his 
nature  to  do  them,  that  man  has  reached  the  divine  heights. 

And  how  do  the  frivolities  of  fashionable  society,  with 
its  endless  round  of  anxieties  about  nothing ;  how  do  the 
ambitions  and  the  successes  of  the  Mammon  worshiper ; 
how  do  the  struggles  for  the  supremacy  of  this  church  or  that  v 
church,  or  this  dogma  or  that  dogma,  shrivel  into  nothing- 
ness as  we  contemplate  such  a  career  —  the  career  of  him 
who  goes  about  doing  good  ! 

The  evolution  of  such  character  among  the  busy  masses 


of  men,  each  struggling  with  the  problems  of  his  own  life, 
each  of  necessity  a  minute  part  in  a  civilization  constantly 
changing  in  character,  and  growing  in  complexity,  has 
been  by  slow  degrees.  If  you  pour  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
upon  zinc,  the  chemical  action  which  follows  requires  time 
for  its  completion.  Each  particle  of  acid  cannot  at  once 
come  into  contact  with  some  particle  of  zinc.  So  it  is  with  the 
good  leaven  in  society.  These  grand  precepts  of  the  great- 
est of  teachers,  have  been  working  in  men's  minds  and 
hearts  for  near  two  thousand  years ;  and  still  there  is  work 
for  them  to  do.  And  men  have  learned  that  the  blind  fol- 
lowing of  his  personal  example  is  not  in  accord  with  his 
teaching.  We  do  not  wear  his  garb.  We  do  not  literally 
obey  his  instructions  to  his  personal  followers.  Our  whole 
civilization  is  different  from  the  civilization  of  that  day 
and  place.  To  take  a  special  case,  it  might,  perhaps,  still 
be  an  act  of  humility,  but  it  certainly  would  not  be  wel- 
comed as  an  act  of  hospitality,  to  wash  the  feet  of  a  guest. 
Christ  told  his  disciples  that  they  ought  to  do  this,  but 
his  disciples  in  this  day  have  decided  that  they  ought  not 
to  do  it.  We  do  find,  however,  that  the  spirit  which  deter- 
mined his  action  is  still  with  us.  We  also  give  our  personal 
attention  to  the  comfort  of  our  friends,  and  we  also  admire 
and  appreciate  humility  of  character.  But  we  do  decline 
to  be  again  enslaved  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  are  seek- 
ing to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  his  teaching,  because  it 
commends  itself  to  us.  We  find  it  to  be  in  all  things  ele- 
vating and  ennobling  to  human  character. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  advance  made  during  our 
time,  in  its  bearing  on  human  character,  is  the  changed 
method  of  training  children.  The  result  of  this  change  is 
destined  to  profoundly  affect  the  next  generation.  The 
results  already  attained  will  be  transmitted,  and  they  will 
become  more  pronounced  in  character. 
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In  former  times  people  seem  to  have  thought  that  when 
little  children  were  brought  to  the  Master,  he  beat  them 
with  a  birch  stick,  and  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  change 
and  behave  more  like  grown  people,  they  should  never  see 
the  kingdom  of  heaven !  How  else  are  we  to  explain  the 
way  in  which  good  people  treated  children?  They  seem  to 
have  thought  that  when  children  were  enjoined  to  obey 
their  parents,  it  was  implied  that  the  parents  should  compel 
such  obedience ;  which  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  no- 
where recommended  in  the  Scriptures. 

No  one  ever  believed  that  the  limb  of  a  tree  could  be 
made  to  grow  into  some  desired  position  by  beating  it  occa- 
sionally with  a  club ;  but  a  method  of  training  children 
which  somewhat  resembled  this,  has  been  in  very  general 
use  among  the  best  of  people. 

The  growing  tendency  of  late  has  been  towards  a  policy 
which  never  allows  an  issue  of  parental  authority  to  arise. 
Children  cannot  be  wicked  if  they  try.  It  is  a  very  con- 
servative statement,  that  before  they  are  spoiled  they  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  their  parents.  They  are  little 
animals,  who  will  gradually  learn  to  restrain  themselves  if 
they  are  shown  by  example  how  to  do  so.  The  wise  parent 
now  abolishes  all  of  the  commandments.  Then  there  can- 
not be  any  disobedience.  The  child  never  learns  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  disobedience.  The  child  is  gradually 
taught  to  do  right,  but  it  is  never  compelled  to  obey. 
The  father  does  not  wish  his  son  to  be  run  over  by  a  street 
car,  but  he  never  commands  him  not  to  play  on  the  tracks. 
He  simply  tells  him  of  the  danger.  He  tells  him  from 
time  to  time  of  the  accidents  that  happen,  and  how  the 
accidents  might  have  been  avoided.  The  pressure  is  there 
continually,  and  can  be  made  as  effective  as  the  case  seems 
to  demand,  but  there  is  no  command.  And  when  the 
boy  is  found  playing  on  the  car  tracks,  as  in  any  case 
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he  will  be,  it  merely  serves  for  an  occasion  for  the 
expression  of  a  fear  that  he  may  some  time  make  a  mis- 
take, or  a  misstep,  or  that  he  may  forget,  and  to  point  out 
how  dreadful  the  result  might  be.  In  this  way  the 
child  is  guided  without  ever  being  repressed.  The  child 
always  decides  upon  his  own  action.  He  is  from  the 
first  a  law  unto  himself.  Even  in  infancy,  when  its  acts 
are  leading  it  into  danger  or  into  "  mischief,"  it  is  simply 
allured  into  something  more  attractive,  and  it  does  not  sus- 
pect that  its  desires  and  designs  have  been  thwarted  by 
superior  skill  and  wisdom.  Whether  we  will  or  not,  the 
one  great  and  dominating  influence  which  molds  the  form- 
ing character  is  parental  example.  There  is  no  teaching  by 
precept  that  it  is  wrong  to  quarrel.  The  subject  is  not 
mentioned  at  all.  The  child  is  simply  not  taught  to  quarrel. 
It  never  hears  harsh  or  angry  words  until  it  hears  them  on 
the  street.  The  boy  is  shown  how  to  be  gentle  with  animals, 
and  he  learns  to  value  their  mute  responses  to  such  treat- 
ment. Without  any  oral  instruction  he  learns  to  be  con- 
siderate of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  and  he  becomes 
a  little  gentleman  always  and  everywhere.  And  there  can 
be  no  sham  about  such  training,  if  it  is  to  succeed.  Chil- 
dren are  keen  to  detect  shams.  When  children  grow  up  in 
this  way  it  is  found  to  be  unnecessary  to  compel  obedience. 
It  needs  no  moral  law,  with  threats  of  punishment  and 
promises  of  reward,  to  keep  men  so  trained,  in  paths  of 
righteousness .  They  can  never  feel  the  temptations  which 
on  every  hand  beset  men  who  have  grown  up  as  compan- 
ions of  the  vicious,  and  who  then  seek  to  lead  lives  of 
righteousness.  They  never  can  feel  the  temptations  of  a 
depraved  appetite.  They  never  can  know  the  power  of 
evil  habits.  But  they  do  know  the  feeling  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility. It  has  been  bred  into  their  very  bones.  It 
is  easy  for  them  to  forget  self  and  give  themselves  to  the 
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work  of  helping  others.  They  become  an  efficient  type  of 
moral  machinery.  Just  in  proportion  as  their  training  has 
been  what  it  should  be,  does  their  personal  credit  for  right 
doing  diminish,  and  their  effectiveness  as  mo»al  agents 
increase. 

And  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  such  men  to  do.  The 
good  leaven  has  not  reached  all.  The  uplifting  of  humanity 
into  Godlikeness  is  not  the  work  of  a  day.  It  is  a  growth, 
which  in  the  individual  and  in  nations  continues  as  long  as 
growth  of  any  kind  is  possible.  In  the  individual  it  con- 
tinues through  life.    In  society  it  lasts  through  the  ages. 

We  hear  doleful  tales  of  corruption  and  fraud  in  busi- 
ness, in  politics  and  in  business-politics,  or  political 
business.  Even  if  all  are  true  there  is  little  to  indicate 
that  this  generation  is  worse  than  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it.  Certainly  the  political  boss  of  the  present  day 
is  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  contempt  that  honest  men 
feel  for  scoundrels,  but  he  has  not  invented  any  new  forms 
of  rascality.  Our  revolutionary  ancestors  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  scoundrel,  and  it  would  be  safe  to  assert 
that  we  have  probably  made  less  advance  in  various  forms 
of  official  corruption,  than  in  any  other  field  of  human 
activity.  Such  evils  can  never  be  cured  by  political  revo- 
lutions, or  by  replacing  the  rule  of  one  party  by  that  of 
another.  It  can  only  be  done  by  means  of  an  education 
which  begins  in  the  family.  It  can  only  be  done  gradually, 
by  replacing  men  who  do  right  from  fear  of  punishment, 
or  from  hope  of  some  personal  advantage,  by  men  who  do 
right  because  they  are  the  kind  of  men  who  do  right;  who 
do  right  as  the  meadow  lark  sings  its  own  song,  and  is 
never  tempted  to  croak  like  the  raven.  The  man  who 
must  be  bribed  or  hired  to  do  right,  is  in  danger  of  being 
bribed  or  hired  to  do  wrong.  With  him  it  is  already  a 
question  of  price. 
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But  in  the  meantime,  society  has  been  driven  to  defend 
itself.  It  has  invented  criminal  laws.  Crude  as  they  are, 
ineffective  as  they  are,  we  know  not  what  else  to  do.  We 
must  patiently  continue  as  now  until  better  influences  shall 
have  had  time  to  act. 

Society  has  arbitrarily  assumed  the  right,  and  it  neces- 
sarily possesses  the  power,  to  punish  those  whose  moral 
sense  has  not  been  quickened  into  dominating  self-control. 
The  laws  of  the  state  lay  no  hand  on  the  murderers  who 
have  not  found  their  opportunity,  or  upon  the  thieves  who 
have  not  stolen.  They  make  no  distinction  between  those 
who  refrain  from  crime  from  fear  of  punishment,  those 
who  are  deterred  by  the  hope  of  some  kind  of  reward,  and 
those  who  are  not  criminals. 

And  here  we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  one  phase  of  home 
and  general  instruction.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
wisdom  or  propriety  of  a  city  ordinance  or  state  law,  it  is  a 
very  serious  matter  for  a  father  to  show  his  children  that 
he  is  a  law-breaker.  The  man  who  does  not  promptly  re- 
move the  snow  from  his  walks,  as  the  ordinances  direct,  is 
neglecting  a  duty  to  his  fellow-citizens ;  he  is  neglecting  an 
opportunity  to  teach  his  own  or  his  neighbor's  children  to 
respect  the  law.  He  who  drives  his  horses  at  an  unlawful 
speed  on  the  river  bridge,  is  giving  some  innocent  child  his 
first  lesson  in  an  education  which  may  end  in  utter  ruin. 
And,  to  put  the  matter  on  a  much  lower  ethical  plane,  there 
are  many  people  who  take  note  of  the  mental  and  moral 
dimensions  of  a  man  who  puts  himself  on  exhibition  in  this 
way. 

And  the  influence  of  such  acts  on  the  public  is  an  un- 
mixed evil.  It  breeds  contempt  of  all  law.  One  cannot 
do  society  a  greater  service  than  to  be  most  careful  in  the 
observance  of  all  public  ordinances,  and  every  public  duty. 
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Certainly,  the  effective  way  to  instruct  children  to  observe 
and  obey  public  ordinances  is  by  example. 

It  is  most  demoralizing  to  society  that  the  idea  has  be- 
come current,  and  is  given  general  credence,  that  while 
possession  of  stolen  property  is  under  some  circumstances 
evidence  of  guilt,  it  is  not  always  so;  that  when  the 
property  is  very  valuable,  and  the  thieves  very  influential, 
possession  of  such  property  is  nine  points  in  the  law  of 
defense  for  permanent  ownership  under  judicial  decree. 

It  is  to-day  a  public  danger  that  the  idea  is  becoming 
prevalent,  that  corporations  never  for  a  moment  think  of 
submitting  to  laws  intended  for  their  regulation  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  as  they  demand  at  the  points  of 
Federal  bayonets  that  citizens  shall  do ;  but  that  they 
simply  proceed,  by  a  prearranged  plan,  to  have  such  laws 
declared  unconstitutional.  The  educational  side  of  such 
proceedings  is  by  far  the  most  important  element  in  the 
matter  to  every  citizen.  It  far  outweighs  any  mere  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents  that  may  be  involved. 

The  law  of  the  state,  so  far  as  it  touches  the  question  of 
good  and  evil,  demands  simply  that  the  citizen  shall  do  no 
wrong  to  his  brother.  It  does  not  touch  the  questions  of 
righteousness  on  their  affirmative  side. 

The  divine  law,  which  covers  this  ground,  seems  to  be 
also  very  indulgent  of  motives.  Men  are  reached  by  appeals 
which  they  can  understand.  The  teaching  of  Christ  was 
addressed  to  all  grades  of  mental  and  moral  development. 
The  reward  is  offered  to  the  righteous.  And  if  we  go 
further  back  in  history  we  find  a  still  lower  standard,  be- 
cause men  were  on  a  lower  plane.  Certainly,  one  could 
hardly  conceive  a  more  business-like  proposition  than  is 
contained  in  the  vow  of  the  patriarch  Jacob.  When  he 
was  seeking  a  wife  and  had  the  dream  of  the  ladder  which 
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reached  to  heaven,  he  made  a  vow  in  which  he  said:  < '  If 
God  will  be  with  me  and  will  help  me  in  this  way  that  I  go, 
and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so 
that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace,  then  shall 
the  Lord  be  my  God.  And  this  stone,  which  I  have  setup 
for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God's  house;  and  of  all  that  thou 
shalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give  a  tenth  unto  thee." 

Here  we  have  one  who  seeks  to  secure  divine  favor  in 
return  for  specific  service.  It  may  be  that  even  such  serv- 
ice will  not  be  rejected ;  but  what  a  fathomless  gulf  there 
is  between  such  a  spirit  and  that  to  which  the  Son  of  Man 
appealed  when  he  said,  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  with  no  fear  of 
punishment,  with  no  thought  of  reward,  but  as  a  result  of 
having  partaken  of  the  divine  nature.  For  moral  grandeur 
what  is  there  on  earth  to  compare  with  this?  It  appeals 
to  the  noblest  instincts  of  mankind.  It  contains  within 
itself  the  germs  of  all  that  is  best  and  greatest  in  individual 
life  and  in  national  character.  It  is  a  promise  of  endless 
growth  through  generations  and  nations  yet  to  be.  It  is 
the  greatest  and  most  inspiring  sentence  that  ever  fell  upon 
human  ears. 

The  law  of  the  state,  with  its  threats  of  punishment, 
forces  us  upward  and  away  from  the  lowest  depths.  It  is 
like  the  pushing  locomotive  at  the  rear  of  a  train  of 
cars.  The  divine  law  also  has  its  threats  of  punishment, 
but  by  its  promises  of  reward  men  are  drawn  to  higher 
moral  levels.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  the  pulling  locomo- 
tive at  the  head  of  a  train.  There  is  no  mechanical  dis- 
tinction between  a  push  from  below  and  a  pull  from  above. 
There  is  the  same  ethical  and  moral  identity  in  the  threat 
of  punishment  and  the  promise  of  a  reward.  Both  are 
artificial  incentives,  of  a  rather  low  order,  imposed  upon  the 
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individual  from  without,  and  tending  to  lift  him  to  higher 
moral  and  ethical  planes. 

To  be  perfect  as  God  is  perfect,  is  to  be  an  intellectual 
and  moral  prime  mover,  equipped  with  one's  own  machin- 
ery, vitalized,  energized  and  made  active,  by  the  fires  of 
eternal  truth. 


